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THE NATIONAL SCIENCE YOUTH PROGRAM 


The Science Service National Science Youth 
Program, dedicated to the development of science 
talent among youth, in operation since 1941, is 
effective, widespread and resultful in acquainting 
youth with science and technology. 


Over 500,000 boys and girls in junior and 
senior secondary schools participate in over 
20,000 science clubs affiliated, at no cost, with 
Science Clubs of America, sponsored by Science 
Service. With the basic material furnished, these 
groups conduct, inspire and encourage science 
experiment and experience predominantly through 
the six golden years of pre-college education. 


There are each March or April, science fairs 
organized through encouragement and distribution 
of “know-how” by Science Service. Science fairs 
were held in 1958 in about 150 areas in the na- 
tion. Some 400,000 youths annually show their 
science and technology exhibits and projects in 
the fairs and in the preliminary fairs held in high 
schools. As top awards, contestants in local and 
regional fairs are sent to the National Science Fair, 
conducted by Science Service in a different city 
each May. More than 325 students will attend 
the 10th National Science Fair in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, May 6, 7, 8, 9, 1959. 


Science fairs are conducted by local organiza- 
tions that enlist participation of school systems, 
colleges, industries, newspapers, service clubs, mu- 
seums, etc. This is a “grass-roots” operation 
which reaches youth with directness. Good 
teachers espouse and encourage it. All the science 
factors in a community can cooperate. The hope 
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is that there will be a science fair available to 
every interested student. Now, well over a half 
of the nation is covered geographically. State 
academies of science and other science groups, 
including the National Science Foundation, are 
taking leadership in the movement, cooperating 
with Science Service. 

The annual Science Talent Search for the West- 
inghouse Science Scholarships and Awards, con- 
ducted by Science Service, the 18th of which is 
now in progress, selects from all the high school 
seniors of continental United States, those whose 
scientific skill, talent and ability indicate a poten- 
tial creative originality. 

The Science Talent Search is the pioneering 
demonstration that successful scientists of the 
future can be spotted at the high school level. 
Studies of 40 winners and honorable mentions 
chosen each year show that they fulfill magnifi- 
cently their expectations, more than half going on 
to doctoral degrees. Entrants in 32 states have 
the opportunity of further recognition in State 
Searches. 


Experimental kits (THINGS of science, etc.), 
magazines (SCIENCE NEWS LETTER and 
CHEMISTRY), services to newspapers, radio 
programs, etc., are Science Service activities that 
support and implement the science youth program. 


Additional participation in this national science 
youth program, at national and local levels, will 
augment the future supply of scientists and 
engineers. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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MIT Demonstrates Reactor 


A $3,000,000 reactor, built as a facility for research 
and training nuclear engineers, is in operation together with 
an unusual medical therapy room. 


See Front Cover 


> NEW ENGLAND’S first atomic reactor 
produced its first isotope in a demonstra 
tion at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology research plant. 

The first isotope was produced in the re 
actor during a press tour by lowering a 
sample of iodine into the exposure zone of 
the reactor. The iodine was converted to 
radioactive iodine-131. 

The reactor was built for “tame” atomic 
energy use. Operators at the control board 
demonstrated how the splitting of atoms in 
the uranium-235 fuel can be stepped up 
until a_ self-sustaining chain reaction is 
ichieved and how the reactor can then be 
shut off. 

The reactor, which cost $3,000,000, will be 
operated only at low temperature and not 
for the production of power, Dr. Theos J. 
Thompson, director of the reactor and pro 
fessor of nuclear engineering at MIT, ex 
plained. Primarily it is a facility for re 
search and training of nuclear engineers. 

A unique feature at MIT is the medical 





therapy room located beneath the reactor 
core that will provide facilities for the treat- 
ment of brain tumors to doctors of the Bos- 
ton area. 

The photograph on the cover of this 
week’s Science News Letrer is a posed 
picture demonstrating how cancer therapy 
can be practiced with nuclear energy. The 
patient-model’s position is directly under 
the neutron beam opening to the reactor 
core through which the operator in the 
foreground controls irradiation from the 
reactor. 

Although medical treatment and research 
will be important phases of the reactor pro- 
gram, there will be many other uses. It will 
serve as a laboratory for training engineers 
and scientists in the newly established De- 
partment of Nuclear Engineering at MIT. 
It will be one of the most versatile research 
facilities at MIT and will be employed in 
the wide range of research in the fields of 
physics, biology, metallurgy, mechanical en- 
gineering and food technology. 

The reactor has been described as a “cool” 
or “tame” type, since it will operate at a 


SHOOTING THE ST ARS—Radames K. H. Gebel, Wright Air Development 

Center, hooks the telescope to the “cat eye” equipment while Prof. Lloyd 

Wylie (right), head of the astronomy department at Wittenberg College, 

adjusts the telescope. The Center is conducting extensive studies in daylight 

photography of stars and planets. They are using the facilities of the College 
Observatory at Springfield, Ohio. 
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temperature of only 104 degrees Fahrenheit, 
about that of a warm bath. Unlike power 
reactors, in which the heat is converted into 
electricity, heat from the MIT reactor will 
be deliberately dissipated through the cool- 
ing system. The principal product of the 
atomic reaction in the reactor will be radia- 
tion, especially slow neutrons, to study the 
structure of crystals, the testing of metals 
and other materials, and X-ray research. 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 


ENGINEERING 
Noise Used to 
Stop Noise for Army 


> EARPHONES developed by the Army's 
Signal Research and Development Labora- 
tory, Fort Monmouth, N. J. and the Radio 
Corporation of America engineers in Cam 
den, N. J., are able to eliminate almost 
completely background noises, artillery fire 
and airplane engine roar by creating new 
noises to fight the unwanted sounds. 

To improve communications and increase 
safety, Army scientists built tiny micro- 
phones into the earphones. The micro- 
phones create a second noise, just as loud as 
the unwanted sounds but opposite in phase. 
When the new sound waves hit the old 
sound waves, they cancel each other. 


ASTRONOMY 


Planet Studies Advanced 
Using Electronic Cat Eye” 


>» PLANET STUDIES, including the pos- 
sibility of detailed studies of the mysterious 
markings on Mars known as “canals,” will 
be advanced through use of the “cat eye.” 

This device is an electronic system that 
operates on principles similar to television 
and contains an optical amplifier 1,000 times 
more sensitive than that of an ordinary 
camera. Use of the “cat eye” enables as 
tronomers to take previously impossible day 
light photographs of planets and stars. 

The electronic system was developed by 
Radames K. H. Gebel of the Air Force's 
Wright Air Development Center. Details 
concerning the device are expected to be 
declassified soon, and astronomers working 
to develop an all-purpose image amplifier 
hove to be able to test the system. 

When used with a ten-inch refracting tele 
scope, the cat eye permits very short photo 
graphic exposures during daylight or dark 
ness. It is about 10,000 times faster than the 
best photographic film. 

By electronically varying contrasts be 
tween light and dark, the cat eye detects 
very small differences in light that are not 
apparent with conventional photographic 
equipment. 

The device might therefore be extremely 
valuable in detailed studies of a planet’s sur 
face, since it can measure small differences 
in contrast. Mars, for instance, has extended 
regions of slightly different colors. 

Photographs of the moon and planets are 
shot at a twenty-fifth of a second. They are 
equally and oftert more revealing than con- 
ventional telescopic photographs that require 
exposures up to several minutes. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 . 
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Sun Tan Pills Safe 


> TAKING SUN tan pills seems to be safe. 
Several months ago, the Upjohn Com- 
pany began manufacturing a “sun safe” 


tablet that dermatologists could prescribe 


for sun lovers who had previously found 
sol’s rays too damaging for their skin. The 
drug, given the nod by the Food and Drug 
Administration, is methoxsalen (8-methoxy- 
psolalen) named Meloxine by Upjohn. The 
Paul B. Elder Company of Bryan, Ohio, 
is manufacturing the drug under its own 
tradename Oxsoralen. 

Meloxine has the unique property of in- 
creasing tolerance to the sun, even in al- 
binos who are extremely susceptible to sun- 
light, and at the same time enhancing 
pigmentation of the skin and affording pro- 
tection against burning. 

The effective ingredient is an extract from 
a weed called ammi-majus that grows in 
Egypt along the Nile River. 

‘ Dr. Harold Ticker of the Upjohn clini 
cal investigation division said that the newly 
developed drug, in tablet form, will enable 
most persons, including those with fair 
complexions, to achieve a sun tan without 
painful burning. Recommended dosage is 
two tablets a day, taken two hours before 
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brief, measured exposure to sun or ultra- 
violet light. Protection against sunburning 
can be built up by most persons within four 
to seven days if they follow this regimen. 

Dermatologists who have prescribed the 
sun tan pills have reported that many of 
their patients that formerly were unable to 
venture out in the intense sun, can now en 
joy a normal life, free from the effects of 
severe sunburn. 

Tests to establish the safety of the pills 
have been reported in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association (July 26) by 
Dr. Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Dr. Daniel 
Labby, and J. Donald Imbrie of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School, Portland. 

The investigators found that the persons 
who regularly took the sun tan pills ex- 
hibited no liver damage, contrary to ex 
pected results. 

In addition, tesis of the drug’s effect on 
the liver have been made at the District of 
Columbia General Hospital. No abnor- 
malities of liver function have been found 
among those patients who have been re- 
ceiving the pills. This information has not 
yet been published in a medical journal. 
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Wider Highways Needed 


> ENGINEERS who are designing high- 
ways to be built in the immediate future, 
particularly those roads that will be a part 
of the Federal highway system, have been 
urged to think in terms of 1980 traffic de- 
mands in their present designs. 

A structural design committee of the 
American Concrete Institute, Chicago, urged 
that roads to be built immediately should 
be at least 24 feet wide in order to match 
the 12-foot-wide lanes expected to be fea- 
tured on all 1980 highways. 

This would eliminate a danger common 
at present, reported committee chairman 
E. A. Finney, director of the Highway Re- 
search Laboratory, Michigan State Highway 
Department, Lansing. 

“The transition from 12-foot 
expressways to 11-foot lanes on other sys 


lanes on 
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tems creates a driving hazard,” he said, 
adding that the extra foot per lane also 
contributes to the structural strength and 
economic life of the pavement. 

Besides the wider lanes, the committee 
urged that all road shoulders be paved to 
improve performance, increase the strength 
and extend the life of the highways, and 
to provide greater safety and mobility con- 
venience to motorists. The committee’s 
view was supported by road test results, the 
report stated. 

A problem yet to be solved is the rapidity 
with which concrete and other modern 
pavement surfaces become slippery when 
wet. The solution, the committee feels, may 
require an entirely new concef* in pave- 
ment mixes. 


Science News Letter, A: +6, 1958 


Thyroid Helps Beat Heat 


> LARGE THYROID glands may be good 
things to have when the mercury Soars 
above 95 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Research with chicks conducted at the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s research 
center, Beltsville, Md., suggests that the 
thyroid acts to protect the birds against high 
temperatures. Tests by USDA scientists 


M. H. Conner, Henry Menge and Hajime 
Ota showed differences in mortality: rate, 
body weight, and adrenal and thyroid gland 


size when chicks with large thyroids and 
with small thyroids were subjected to high 
temperatures. 

Using chicks especially bred for difference 
in thyroid size, the scientists report the 
small-thyroid birds had a 3394 higher mor- 
tality rate when exposed to a constant 
temperature of 100 degrees Fahrenheit. At 
this temperature, surviving small-thyroid 
birds had lost both body and_ thyroid 
weight. They also had “much adrenal en- 
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largement,” while the large-thyroid chicks 
did not. 

At temperatures above 100 degrees, how- 
ever, even large-thyroid birds suffered re 
duced body growth and thyroid size. 

This basic research is contributing to 
understanding how endocrine glands of 
chickens function under extreme environ- 
mental conditions. 

Research so far, the scientists conclude, 
points to the fact that the “thyroid gland 
may be more important than the adrenal 
gland in helping chicks resist death from 
too much heat. The adrenal gland, how- 
ever, is more important in other cases.” 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 
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New ‘Planet’ 
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for Sun 


The first known flight of a man-made object free of 
the earth’s gravitational pull will be an American achievement 
if an attempt to orbit a satellite around the moon succeeds. 


> THE SOLAR system may soon have a 
new ’ planet. 

That is the probable fate of the fourth 
stage rocket and its payload of experimental 
instruments to be sent on a lunar probe, 
with the launching from Cape Canaveral, 
Fla., expected on Aug. 17. Details of the 
test flights into interplanetary space were 
revealed at a press conference by Roy W. 
Johnson, director of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
Washington. 

If successful, the launching will mark 
the first known flight by a man-made object 
free of the earth’s gravitational pull. All 
satellites so far hurled into earth-circling 
orbits have soared not more than 2,300 
miles into space. The moon rocket is ex 
pected to break free of the earth’s pull and, 
with luck, to come within 50,000 miles of 
the moon. 

The chances are, however, that it will be 
come a new object in space, or perhaps be 
lost forever to earth-bound trackers, re 
volving around the sun but too tiny to be 
tracked after its radio goes dead. 

The most important instrument carried 
by the first test vehicle of the lunar probe 
series will be a TV-like device to take crude 
pictures of the moon’s hidden side, the 
roughly 40°, of the lunar surface never 
seen by man. The scanner may, however, 
be along only for the ride. Its mission will 
be accomplished only if perfect functioning 
of more than 300,000 complex and inter- 
dependent parts is achieved. 

Failure of any one of the parts could 
nullify “complete success” of the flight, Mr. 
Johnson said. 

Ideally, with every component function- 
ing perfectly, the rocket robot would circle 
the moon six times, about the most the 
moon could be expected to hold such an 
object in its gravitational field. The chances 
of this happening even later in the test 
series are exceedingly remote, and the 
chances of actually hitting the moon are 
even less. 

For the first test shot, Defense Depart- 
ment officials and scientists say they will be 
satisfied to reach an escape velocity and 
test conditions in space farther than has yet 
been reached, and delighted if the rocket 
robot comes within 50,000 miles of the 
moon, which varies between 221,000 and 
252,000 miles from earth. 

Included in the 30 pounds of instruments 
will be equipment for measuring the impact 
of micrometeorites and other particles in 
interplanetary space, a magnetometer to 
measure magnetic fields, and temperature 
sensing devices. Their information will be 
broadcast at 108 megacycles. 

The communications problems are of un- 
known scope and magnitude so that data 


“baby’ 





acquired may never be received, or even if 
received may be subject to varying inter- 
pretations and degrees of verification. 

Launching a rocket to come relatively 
close to the moon to take pictures of the 
unseen side is a tricky problem in three- 
body astronomy, requiring that the relative 
positions of the launch point, the moon, and 
sun be exactly so. These conditions occur 
only on four consecutive days each month, 
and on each of these days for only a few 
minutes. 

The moon vehicle will be launched by an 
Air Force Thor intermediate range ballistic 
missile as the first stage, a modified second 
stage Vanguard rocket and a solid-propel- 
lant third stage rocket. A terminal rocket 
may be fired by command from earth to 
alter the vehicle’s course as it nears the 
moon, 

Technical difficulties during the complex, 
hours-long “count-down” could therefore 
create delays postponing a firing for as long 
asa month. After the Aug. 17 to 20 period, 
the required conditions recur every 28 days. 
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FLAT BUOY—Scientists prepare to 
launch one of the two buoys that 
were used to check currents along 
the ocean floor. Three special tor- 
pedo-shaped current meters were sus- 
pended from each buoy. Located 
near the surface, mid-depth and as 
close to the floor as is practicable, 
the meters measured the direction 
and velocity of the currents. The in- 
formation is automatically radioed 
back to the research ship. 
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@® RADIO 


Saturday, August 23, 1958, 1:30-1:45 p.m. EDT 


“Adventures in Science” with Watson 
Davis, director of Science Service, over the 
— Radio network. Check your local CBS 

ation. 


Mr. Davis will discuss “Genetics.” 
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Divers Will Probe 
Moving Sand Ridges 


> TWO AQUA-LUNG divers of the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey spent a week 
attempting to solve the mystery of the ap- 
parent migration of underwater sand ridges 
on Georges Shoal about 120 miles off Cape 
Cod, Mass. 

Dr. Harris B. Stewart Jr. and Garret G. 
Salsman, Survey scientists, injected colored 
dyes into the submerged ridges, then photo- 
graphed the movement on color film for 
future study. They took both still and mo- 
tion pictures. Their underwater activities 
also included sediment samplings from spe- 
cific parts of the ridges. 

The Survey ship, Hydrographer, sailed 
from Boston on Aug. 4 carrying oceanog- 
raphers to conduct this and other special 
projects, including measurements of the 
currents at the edge of the continental 
shelf 600 feet beneath the surface. 

Rear Adm. H. Arnold Karo, Survey di- 
rector, said recent observations of Georges 
Shoal revealed a change in position for the 
elongated underwater sand ridges that cross 
the crest of Georges Shoal. The apparent 
movement may result from the more accu- 
rate surveying methods adopted since the 
last survey 26 years ago, but other informa- 
tion suggests actual movement of the ridges. 

Some of the ridges are four miles long, 
up to 40 feet high, and rise to within 20 
feet of the surface. 

After a week, the 165-foot Hydrographer 
moved to a position at the edge of the 
continental shelf, where instruments sus- 
pended from two buoys placed ten miles 
apart checked the currents on the ocean 
floor. 

Oceanographers suspect that currents 
along the outer edge of this underwater 
plateau should be stronger than those closer 
inshore, but actual measurements are lack- 
ing. These observations may help to show 
the role bottom currents might have in 
transporting and dispersing radioactive 
wastes dumped in the sea. 

Georges Shoal is a shallow crest of the 
more extensive Georges Bank, whose in- 
shore edge is only 60 miles east of Cape 
Cod and Nantucket. The bank extends 
eastward to the edge of the continental 
shelf where the bottom slopes to a depth of 
1,000 fathoms, or 6,000 feet, in a distance 
of only seven miles. It covers an area of 
about 15,000 square miles. 

Georges Bank, which includes some 5,000 
square miles of water shallower than 30 
fathoms or 180 feet, has become famous as 
a fishing ground for vessels out of Boston 
and other New England ports. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 
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Report on U.S.S.R. Farms 


> MORE FARM LABOR than farm ma 
chinery is how one expert describes Russian 
agriculture. 

Dr. Sherman Johnson, agricultural econo 
mist with the U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture, reported that the Russians have “quite 
good potential” in increasing crop and live 
stock production, but that they are still be 
hind the United States in many respects. 

Dr. Johnson, group leader of a U. S. agri 
cultural delegation recently returned from 
the U.S.S.R., pointed out that hand labor 
seems to dominate the farm scene, from 
hand milking cows to working combines 
and cleaning wheat. 

The delegation spent close to a month in 
Russia, traveling from the  semi-tropical 
southern region to Novosibirsk close to 
Siberia. They saw farms where wheat and 
cotton were grown as well as dairy and 
poultry farms and a_ hot-house vegetable 
farm. Collective farms averaged in size 
from 2,500 acres to 60,000 acres, Dr. John 
son estimated. 

Although information on grain produc 
tion and utilization was not available—this 
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Charge Drug 


> SIX OF the country’s leading wonder 
drug producers have been charged with 
monopolizing the antibiotic business, fixing 
and maintaining unreasonable high prices 
and squeezing out companies that attempted 
to compete in antibiotic manufacture and 
sale. 

The charges were brought on Aug. | by 
the Federal Trade Commission simultane 
ously with the long-awaited release of the 
Commission’s “Economic Report on Anti 
biotics Manufacture.” 

The six companies, which have been 
given 30 days in which to answer the FTC 
complaint, are American Cyanamid Co., 
Bristol-Myers Co., Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., all of New 
York City, Bristol-Laboratories, Inc., Syra 
cuse, N. Y., and The Upjohn Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

One of the strongest charges made in the 
heretofore closely guarded report, more than 
two years in preparation, was that some 
antibiotics were patented when there actu- 
ally were no grounds for patents. 

The formal complaint vigorously attacked 
Pfizer on this count and also charged Amer- 
ican Cyanamid and the two Bristol com- 


panies, 

The Commission alleged the companies 
withheld information that would have 
shown -any chemist with experience in 


antibiotics could have produced some of 
the wonder drugs and that patents, there 
fore, were not justified. 

W. G. Malcolm, president of American 
Cyanamid, told reporters “Cyanamid has 
‘not engaged in any price fixing,” nor any 
of the other activities spelled out in the 


may be a political factor, the U. S. expert 
suggested—information on Russian cotton 
production was given to the Americans. 

Production methods with this crop are 
resulting in very high yields, Dr. Johnson 
said. The Russians are using irrigation and 
getting between one and one and one-half 
bales of cotton per acre. This is, however, 
no higher yield than the U. S. gets with the 
same method. 

Concerning livestock, Dr. Johnson said 
that although the cows were generally low 
producing animals, they were milked three 
times a day. Also, most herds were fed in 
barns the year round, again pointing to the 
availability of farm labor in Russia. 

Russian agricultural experts say that with 
greater irrigation, higher commercial fer 
tilizer production, and mechanization, farm 
production will increase greatly. All the 
available virgin land that is usable without 
drainage or clearing, etc., is being farmed. 
However, there are some 10,000,000 acres 
that could become available with some treat 
ment. 
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Monopoly 


FTC complaint. Admitting he had “not 
had an opportunity to study” the report and 
complaint, Mr. Malcolm pointed out that 
pharmaceutical preparations were almost 
“alone in resisting” rising price trends. 
Among the many diseases for which anti 
hiotics are effective, the complaint says, are 
pneumonia, syphilis, typhoid fever, menin 
gitis, tuberculosis, plague, and streptococcal 
sore throat. They also are effective in fore 
stalling infections from surgery and in pre 
venting recurrences of infection and disease 
as in the case of rheumatic fever. 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
Snails Prove Greater 
Radioactivity in Air 


> “A REMARKABLE increase” in the con 
centration of radiocarbon in the atmosphere 
has occurred in recent years. 

This increase, Dr. H. de Vries of Natuur 
kundig Laboratorium, Groningen, Nether 
lands, reports, can be due only to the pro- 
duction of carbon-14 by atomic bombs. 

Measurements of the radioactive carbon 
in the shells and flesh of snails, mussels and 
fresh water mollusks, and in an alga give 
proof of this rapid increase, the biologist 
reports in Science (Aug. 1). Examination of 
the flesh of land snails, Helix pomatia, 
showed the radiocarbon concentration in 
creased by 4.39% between November, 1953, 
and June, 1957. 

The experiments also point to differences 
in radiocarbon in the animals’ shells and 
flesh: shell activity increased only about one 





percent. Another difference, that between 
the carbon-14 concentration of the air and 
the ocean, is “of considerable interest,” Dr. 
de Vries reports. 

Environment and species apparently in 
fluence variations in radiocarbon content in 
plants, shells, and snails. 

“The new data cannot be fitted into the 
picture, however,” the Dutch scientist con 
cludes, “before an international carbon-14 
standard is available. Such a standard will 
permit the expression of all activities relative 
to the same standard.” 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 
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Tuna Caught Off Alaska, 
First Time So Far North 


> A LARGE fish caught in the Gulf of 
Alaska has been positively identified as tuna 
by biologists of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

It was the first time tuna, which prefers 
warmer tropical waters, has been caught 
this far north. 

Howard Balzo, assistant regional director 
of fisheries management for USFWS, said 
the tuna was presumed to be a bonito, and 
will be sent to Juneau for further study and 
identification. 

The 15-pound fish was caught in Wide 
Bay off the Alaska Peninsula. 

Fish and Wildlife Service biologists are 
particularly interested in reports on the 
travels and habits of the tuna because little 
is known about the life cycle of this im 
portant food fish. 
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STOMACH CAMERA — A nurse 
holds the three-fourths of an inch 
gastro-camera that fits inside a stain- 
less steel shell that is two and one- 
fourth inches long. The device, de- 
scribed as the first of its kind to fit 
inside the stomach, was invented by 
Norman Gosselin, formerly of Bos- 
ton University. 
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Waterbirds Dispossessed 


Conservationists throughout the United States are 
faced with the problem of preserving our waterbirds which de- 
pend on marshes and other wetlands for their survival. 


> MARSHES, and _—- wetlands 


throughout the United States are on their 


swamps 


way out. Going with them are hundreds of 
our waterbirds. 
Ducks, geese, herons, grebes, coots and 


many other birds that depend on wetlands 
for nesting, shelter and food are being dis 
possessed. As water and land are being 
taken over for farming, industrial develop 
ment, or to give expanding cities room, 
whole populations of waterbirds are disap 
pearing, many going north and south of th« 
border. 

Three scientists, studying a small marsh 
in Utah, have been able to measure the 
direct effects of lost wetlands on waterbird 
populations. Of 17 species found nesting 
or living in the marsh in 1950, six did not 
nest there at all in 1955; four species were 
still around but had two-thirds fewer nests, 
while nests of other species were also pres 
ent in reduced numbers. 

Altogether, the scientists report, ther 
vas a decline of one-third in the number of 
species and two-thirds in the number of 
birds nesting in the Knudson Marsh during 
a period of only five years. Deep-water spe 
cies, especially, disappeared as did the wad 
ing birds except for the Great Blue Heron 

Although drought conditions helped re 
duce the water available to the marsh, the 
scientists point to intensive over-grazing by 
cattle and increasing demands for irrigation 
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water as important factors in the birds’ dis- 
appearance. 

Wildlife conservationists warn that this is 
happening throughout the country. Since 
the 1940’s some 1,000,000 acres of wetlands 
have been drained in the three states of 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Minne- 
sota alone. 

Nationwide losses in wetlands have been 
extensive. In 1934 we had 120,000,000 acres 
of wetlands; today there are only 30,000,000 
acres. 

Those in charge of maintaining public 
and private refuges for waterbirds are under 
pressure to permit development of the “un- 
used” land. Along the Texas coast, the 
Mississippi River, in Florida, and along the 
Atlantic seaboard, industrial development 
and urban expansion are making it impos- 
sible for waterbirds to remain. 

Conservationists hope that with recent 
passage of the Duck Stamp Act there will 
be some increases in the number of acres 
of wetlands. Most of the money gained by 
increasing the duck stamp fee to $3 will go 
to the purchase of leasing of wetlands for 
waterbird refuges. 

Details of the Utah marsh study appear 
in The Condor (July-Aug.) published by 
the Cooper Ornithological Society. Mil- 
ton W. Weller, Billy H. Wingfield and 
Jessop B. Low of Iowa State College and 
Utah State University made the study. 
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Make Bee-Venom Extract 


> A BEE-VENOM extract made from 
whole bees has been found to be a helpful 
desensitizing agent for people who experi 
ence severe reactions from bee stings 


The whole bee extract is made from hun 


dreds of bees that are chlorofermed in 
closed containers. The bodies are washed 
in a colander with cold water, spread to 
dry, and then ground into a thick paste. 


The paste is then squeezed through a fine 
double-muslin bag and filtered. The clean 
fluid that is recovered constitutes the “whol 
bee” extract, David Ordman of the South 
African Institute for Medical Research, Jo 
hannesburg, reports in the British Medical 
Journal (Aug. 9). 

The whole bees were used instead of just 
the material from the sting apparatus be 
cause earlier investigations revealed that 
persons sensitive to bee stings reacted simi 
larly to both the whole bee and stinger ex 
tracts. This indicated that there 
common antigen, or desensitizing agent, and 
since handling of the whole body was easier, 


use of the stinger alone was abandoned. 


Was a 


Desensitization is accomplished by inject 
ing the bee-venom extract between the 
layers of skin. 

Of 24 cases of desensitizing by this meth- 

od, 19, when stung again, experienced no 
severe reactions. 
One case was classified as slightly im 
proved, while the remaining four reported 
no improvement. Twenty-three others were 
given the bee-venom extract, but since they 
have not been stung since the injections, no 
results can be reported, Mr. Ordman says. 

Persons who experience severe reactions 
from stings usually display redness and 
swelling at the site of the sting, rash, puffy 
face, or shock with collapse or unconscious- 
ness, or a combination of these reactions. 
Even death has been attributed to bee stings, 
Mr. Ordman points out, and in South 
Africa, one is occasionally reported. 


As a result of the testing program of the 
bee-venom extract, treatment sets have been 
ordered by. doctors and are issued in a 
series of different strengths. 
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BABY WHOOPER — This long- 
legged bird is a young whooping 
crane, one of the birds hatched and 
raised in captivity at the Audubon 
Park Zoo, New Orleans, La. The egg 
was hatched on April 30; the chick 
was two and one-half months old 
when the photograph was taken in 
mid-July. 


GEOPHYSICS 
Prove Lightning Flashes 
Cause Radio “‘Whistlers” 


> LIGHTNING flashes do produce “whis 
tlers,” radio waves of such low frequency 
they fall in the audible range. 

However, most lightning strokes do not 
generate whistlers, which travel to great 
heights along the lines of the earth’s mag 
netic field and down to ground again at the 
geomagnetically symmetrical place in the 
opposite hemisphere. 

Prior to observations by Dr. M. G. Mor- 
gan of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 
virtually all atttempts to observe lightning 
visually and to hear a resulting whistler 
have been unsuccessful. Dr. Morgan, seeing 
a lightning storm approach Hanover, tuned 
in his whistler receiver. 

At first there was no relation between 
the flashes and the whistlers he heard. How- 
ever, as the storm advanced, every visible 
flash was produging a strong whistler. Dr. 
Morgan reports the first successful obser- 
vations in Nature (Aug. 2). 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Fossil Skeleton May Tell 
Man’s Place in Evolution 


> AMERICAN anthropologists await with 
great interest scientific study of the almost 
complete skeleton of a 10,000,000-year-old 
man-like animal reported found in the coal 
mines at Bacinello, Italy. 

Although fragments of approximately 50 
individual skeletons of this creature have 
been available previously for scientific an 
alysis, teeth and jaws predominated. Other 
parts of the frame such as legs, arms and 
pelvis, are needed to disclose whether the 
ancient creature walked erect and was truly 
man-like, was ape-like, or, perhaps was a 
relative of the Old World monkeys. 

Having an almost complete skeleton of a 
single individual will greatly aid scientists 
in placing the very early animal on his 
rightful limb of the evolutionary family 
tree. 

Already, anthropologists have concluded 
that the animal, known to scientists as Ore- 
opithecus, was man-like more than ape-like. 
But at least one anthropologist, Dr. William 
L. Straus Jr. of Johns Hopkins University, 
has concluded that “there is no way of 
knowing whether it represents a form di- 
rectly on the line leading to man, for the 
hominid line of evolution, like other verte- 
brate lines, quite likely produced more than 
one branch.” 

In other words, his study of the Oreopi 
thecus bones indicates that the animal may 
have been “one of Nature’s mistakes.” 

Study of the newly reported skeleton may 
show the answer to this problem. 

Dr. Straus is now in Europe to study the 
Oreopithecus remains. 

If Oreopithecus does prove to be an an- 
cestor of modern man, he will be the oldest 
ancestral form on the main line of human 
evolution. 

The earliest pebble tool users among true 
men are dated at 700,000 years ago. The 
ancient ape-men of South Africa probably 
lived about 500,000 to 700,000 years ago. 
Peking Man of China lived 300,000 years 
ago. Neanderthal, an extinct “uncle” of 
modern man, lived 150,000 years ago and 
later. If modern man is considered to in- 
clude the Fontechevade skulls, he was living 
at least 100,000 years ago and even longer 
ago if the Swanscombe skull is also in- 


cluded. 
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ROCKETS AND MISSILES 
Reserve Forces Urged to 
Aid Students in Hawaii 


> HAWAII has been advocated as a prov- 
ing ground for an experimental amateur 
rocketry program to insure adequate leader- 
ship for student rocketeers and also provide 
retirement points for military reservists and 
National Guardsmen. 

Sen. Edward J. Thye (R.-Minn.) urged 
Defense Secretary Neil McElroy to issue a 
directive that would allow reservists and 
Guardsmen to lead and instruct Hawaii's 
amateur rocketry groups as part of their 
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military duties. Under the proposal, which 
Sen. Thye has twice before urged, the 
Guardsmen and reservists would receive 
commission and retirement points for their 
science youth activities. 

The request, made on the Senate floor, 
was the first time Sen. Thye specifically 
urged that the reserve forces of Hawaii be a 
pilot group and that “we continue to watch 
Hawaii as an example that will materially 
affect our national survival.” 

He pointed out that a single directive 
issued by the Secretary of Defense would 
meet two pressing needs by supplying 
trained leadership to youngsters who need 
it, and by giving reservists and Guardsmen 
useful duties by which to earn credit. 

The use of reservists in the nation’s 
science youth effort was first proposed pub- 
licly by Kendall K. Hoyt, executive director, 
Association of Missile and Rocket Industries. 

The plan was presented to Sen. Thye by 
Mr. Hoyt and Lt. Col. Charles M. Parkin 
Jr., Army Corps of Engineers, Fort Belvoir, 
Va. 
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DENTISTRY 


Many Old Toothbrushes 
Still Being Used 


> CHANCES are two to one that the tooth 
brush you are now using has outlived its 
usefulness, a recent survey has shown. 

Careful examination of 2,032 brushes that 
poured into the office of Dr. Robert G. 
Kesel, head of the department of applied 
materia medica and therapeutics at the Uni 
versity of Illinois College of Dentistry, re- 
vealed the following statistics: 

Usable brushes numbered 700; 1,219 were 
unusable; 90 were doubtful. Some were not 
toothbrushes—they were denture or vege- 
table cleaning brushes. 

The brushes were sent in response to a 
campaign sponsored by the Du Pont Com- 
pany in cooperation with the American 
Dental Association. Brushes were classified 
according to bristle and sanitary condition, 
according to an article in the Du Pont 
Magazine (June-July). 

The largest proportion of unusable 
brushes was found among the age group 
between 45 and 50; next most likely to 
be unusable is the brush of the child be- 
tween one and five years of age; next, those 
of persons between 25 and 30. Boys and 
girls between the ages of 10 and 15 scored 
highest for usable brushes. 

Method and frequency of brushing play 
important roles in determining the length 
of a toothbrush’s life, ADA officials deduced 
from the answers on questionnaires. 

American women outperform men, 42°/. 
to 38%, according to the survey, in keeping 
a satisfactory toothbrush. While both sexes 
fall far short of the ideal, they have 
progressed in a decade, the percentage of 
worn toothbrushes having dropped from 
89 to 67. 

“Many persons continue to brush their 
teeth as a ritual or for the aesthetic bene- 
fit. And many use toothbrushes well be- 
yond the time when the bristles are worn 
out,” the ADA added. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


Study Effects of Jet 
Travel on Insect Pests 


> JET AIRPLANES may turn out to be 
very effective insecticides as they deal the 
deathblow to hitchhiking “bugs.” 

Whenever aircraft from a foreign country 
land, the planes are inspected inside and out 
to ensure that no harmful insects gain en 
trance. Now, with the jet age here, new 
quarantine problems arise concerning the 
effects of high altitude, temperature ex 
tremes and high speeds on insect mortality. 

Experiments conducted by U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture entomologists W. N. 
Sullivan and E. B. Knipling indicate that 
the low temperatures of unheated parts of 
planes flown at high altitudes make it diff- 
cult for hitchiking insects to survive. In 
actual field test using armyworm eggs, the 
scientists found the eggs, usually the most 
difficult stage to destroy, could not survive 
a ride on a jet’s wings. 

Labortory tests also show insects cannot 
stand as high temperature as man. Northern 
house and malaria mosquitoes died at 113 
degrees Fahrenheit; a temperature of 140 
degrees Fahrenheit was needed to kill grass 
hoppers and Colorado potato beetles, how- 
ever. 

More experiments are being made with 
additional species of insects, the scientists 
report. The studies provide information on 
how air transportation may spread insect 
pests and what safeguards must be provided 
through quarantine procedures. 
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TECHNOLOGY 
New Radar Trap Picks 
Out Speeders in Traffic 


> A RADAR speed check device that can 
discriminate between different automobiles 
even in heavy traffic has been developed by 
a British firm. 

The portable electronic traffic analyzer, 
called “PETA” by the developers, Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., London, will 
take individual readings on cars as close to- 
gether as eight feet, and will “lock on” and 
follow an individual speeder for further 
readings if the traffic officer desires. 

PETA is described in British Communica 
tions & Electronics (Aug.). 

Costing less than 500 pounds ($1,400) 
in Britain, it is expected to be made avail 
able in the United States through the firm’s 
New York office. 

The device, which is the first radar speed 
trap to be manufactured in Britain, was 
designed to eliminate the major objection to 
radar speed checks, that of not being able 
to distinguish between individual automo 
biles in heavy traffic. 
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MEDICINE 
New Blood Clot Dissolving 
Agent May Be Superior 


> A NEW BLOOD clot dissolving agent 
that appears to be superior to any known 
drug now used is under study. 

The agent, an enzyme called fibrinolysin, 
a derivative of human blood, has been ad 
ministered to 52 patients suffering from 
various types of thromboembolic disease, in 
which a vessel is blocked by a clot that has 
broken loose from its site of formation. 
Fibrinolysin attacks and dissolves fibrin. 

Unlike other agents now used, fibrinolysin 
does not exhibit many severe side reactions, 
Dr. Kenneth M. Moser of the District of 
Columbia General Hospital told Science 
SERVICE. 

Those side effects that did occur included 
fever in 49.2% of the patients and two cases 
of delayed allergic skin reactions, he pointed 
out. The most recent investigations indicate 
that the use of barbiturates offers the best 
successful control of the fever. 

Some beneficial effect from fibrinolysin 
was noted in four of eight patients with 
pulmonary embolism, in which the clot 
moves into the lung area. 

Eighteen patients with deep venous throm 
bophlebitis of the legs showed consistently 
encouraging results, Dr. Moser reports in 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso 
ciation (Aug. 2). The patients’ legs showed 
a loss of heat, tenderness and size within 
24 hours after treatment and there was no 
recurrence of clotting. 

Further research and investigation, di- 
rected by Dr. Moser since the recent report 
was compiled, indicate that this new drug, 
called -Actase by the manufacturers, Ortho 
Pharmaceutical Corporation, offers more 
advantages than the presently used drugs. 
However, Dr. Moser said, in spite of the 
many plus signs for the new drug, there are 
still some areas needing study: toxicity, cor 
rect dosage, and estimation of the drug's 
value in various thromboembolic states. 

The drug is not yet available to prac 
ticing physicians, he added. 
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NUTRITION 
New Oleomargarine Has 
Low Cholesterol Level Oil 


> A NEW OLEOMARGARINE spread in 
which 80° of the fat content consists of 
nonhydrogenated corn oil has been de- 
veloped. Corn oil can help control blood 
cholesterol levels. 

Emdee margarine, as it is called, may 
prove to be a safe fat substitute for heart 
disease sufferers who usually are restricted 
in their animal fat, and hence, butter, in- 
take. 

The controversy over the relationship be- 
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tween atherosclerosis or hardening of the 
arteries, fat intake and blood cholesterol, 
the fatty deposits that clog the arteries and 
result in heart attacks, has continued for 
years with no definite association yet linking 
the fat intake to the direct cause of choles- 
terol formation. 

Some individuals’ cholesterol level will 
rise with increased animal fat and hydro- 
genated vegetable fat intake, Pitman-Moore 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., developers of 
this new process, report. 

The nonhydrogenated corn oil is pro- 
cessed to preserve the original content of 
unsaturated fatty acids. Each 100 grams is 
said to provide 34 grams of linoleic acid 
and 18 grams of other unsaturated fatty 
acids. 

It is fortified with vitamins A and D and 
the caloric content equals that of other 
margarines, 
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PHARMACOLOGY 
Parakeets Can Receive 
Antibiotics in Bird Seed 


> PARAKEETS can now receive full pro- 
tection against pneumonia, parrot fever and 
other infectious diseases by eating a new 
bird seed that contains an antibiotic. 

Besides suppressing disease promptly, the 
new medicated bird seed notably stimulates 
food intake and growth and helps main- 
tain body weight, a group of scientists at- 
tending the International Congress for Mi- 
crobiology meeting in Stockholm, Sweden, 
learned. 

Not only will the pets be healthier, Dr. 
James H. Steele, chief, veterinary public 
health, Communicable Disease Center, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Atlanta, Ga., said, 
but the seed will indirectly help man’s 
health because psittacosis is a serious disease 
potentially transmissible from all birds to 
man. 

It is anticipated that the chemothera- 
peutic treatment methods being investi- 
gated by the Hartz Mountain Products Cor- 
poration, manufacturers of the new seed, 
called Keetlife, will lead to the control of 
the disease in other domestic birds as well. 
This would be especially important among 
poultry which have become an important 
source of human infection. 

Parrot fever, or psittacosis, is a pneu- 
monia-like disease. Parakeets are suscepti- 
ble to it and also to respiratory infections, 
particularly during the stress of adjustment 
to new surroundings. 

The new feed incorporates a standardized 
amount of the antibiotic chlortetracycline 
with hulled millet, one of the standard seeds 
in the parakeet diet. 

The preparation is readily taken by the 
birds, Dr. Karl F. Meyer, director emeritus 
of the Hooper Foundation of the University 
of California, said. A 15-day course of treat- 
ment comprising a daily intake of 2.5 milli- 
grams of drug suppressed the infective virus 
completely in 99°/, of the laboratory birds, 
he reported. 

Assisting Dr. Meyer in these investiga- 
tions were Drs. B. Eddie, J. H. Richardson, 
N. L. Shipkowitz and R. J. Muir. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
Insects Survive Extreme 
Low Temperatures 


>» EXTRACELLULAR freezing may be 
the key to a living organism’s surviving ex- 
tremely low temperatures. 

In experiments with whole insect larvae, 
two Japanese scientists report they were able 
to keep the insects alive at extremely low 
temperatures without using any antifreeze 
agent, provided there had been sufficient 
extracellular freezing. 

In this kind of freezing, water inside the 
cells does not freeze; except for some 
shrinking and loss of moisture or dehydra- 
tion, the cells seem unaffected and the or- 
ganism can withstand severe low tempera- 
tures. 

This is believed to be the first successful 
test of extracellular freezing, aside from 
work with isolated cells, bits of tissue, and 
the tiny vinegar eel (about two millimeters 
long). 

Eizo Asahina and Kiyoshi Aoki, working 
at the Institute of Low Temperature Sci- 
ence at Hokkaido University, stored larvae 
of a slug caterpillar at temperatures ranging 
from 0 degrees centigrade to 30 degrees be- 
low zero centigrade. Following this pre- 
liminary freezing, the insects were im- 
mersed in liquid oxygen for one day, then 
held in air at 30 degrees below zero centi- 
grade for four hours. They were next trans- 
ferred to room temperature. 

Revival occurred only in the group that 
had been held initially at 30 degrees below 
zero centigrade for one day before going 
into the liquid gas. Similar results were ob- 
tained, the scientists report, with experi- 
ments on butterfly larvae. Both larvae were 
in the “overwintering” stage. 

The only change in the cells of insects 
that survived the low temperatures was that 
small fat granules sometimes fused into 
large masses. 

Further details of the research appear in 
Nature (Aug. 2). 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Russian Journals Now 
Available to Scientists 


> SOME 60,000 pages of important Soviet 
scientific and technical journals are now 
available in English translations, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation has reported. 

Journals ranging from crystallography to 
factory laboratory, the theory of probability, 
medicine, metals, atomic energy, and “prob- 
lems of oncology” are represented in 53 
English editions of Russian publications. 
There are also four extensive series of trans- 
lated abstracts of scientific papers and four 
series of partial translations of important 
journals. 

In addition to the NSF, the National In- 
stitutes of Health, the Office of Naval Re- 
search, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
several commercial translating firms sup- 
port the work of making recent Russian re- 
ports available td U. S. scientists. 

Translations are sold on a_ subscription 
basis. 
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VETERINARY SCIENCE 


Animal Tranquilizers 


Pet pacifiers, tranquilizers, have been manufactured 
specifically for animals and have proved themselves to be 
of therapeutic value in the treatment of animal ailments. 


By HELEN BUECHL 


> A DOG'S LIFE is not so bad these days, 
for now even the neurotic pooch has his 
tranquilizer. Veterinarians around the coun 
try are daily administering tranquilizing 
pills or injections to nervous and emotional 
pets. 

Game hunters in Africa have long been 
aware of the fact that long occan voyages 
consume a considerable amount of the ani 
mals’ energy. Some even die before they 
reach their new, far-distant homes in zoos 
throughout the world. But now tranquiliz 
ers make it possible to calm animals for 
the long ocean voyage. 

Even animals in the zoo can be tran- 
quilized. One in particular, a harp seal in 
the Coney Island, N. Y., Aquarium, received 
a tranquilizer when he became restless this 
spring. Zoo officials suspected that the seal 
wanted to return to his native waters for 
the mating season. 

Horses are one of the few 
which tranquilizers cannot be used. Their 
reaction to the drug is always unpredictable. 
A dose one day may calm the steed. The 
same dose the next day may send him on a 
wild spree. 

Fighting bulls, however, can be tran 
quilized for shipment to Mexico City. With 
in five days after their arrival, they will 
regain their temper and be ready for the 
ring, one tranquilizer researcher guarantees. 

Travelers who wish to take their pets 
abroad with them can rely upon the tran 
quilizer to insure a safe and happy trip for 
the animal. 

Tranquilizers, however, are no cure for 
chronic emotional disturbances in pets. Since 
dogs especially reflect the temperament and 
emotions of their owners, many veterina 
rians are tempted to advise the owner to 
take the tranquilizer as an effective cure for 
the dog’s troubles. 


animals on 


Tranquilized Steers 


But the biggest and newest use of animal 
tranquilizers has come from the cattle in- 
dustry where ranchmen have learned that 
the tranquilized steer will cost less to keep 
and actually save them money. 

Cattle are usually very docile creatures 
who like the serenity of the countryside and 
the lazy life. They do not readily adjust to 
the hustle-bustle of modern civilization. 

In fact, they cannot take a train trip with- 
out becoming extremely upset. For this 
reason, a tranquilizer has been perfected for 
cattle destined to be shipped by rail across 
country. 

It has been khown for many years that 
cattle will lose a measurable amount of 
weight when they are shipped. It does not 


seem to matter if the animals are in a truck 
or in a freight car; nor for two hours or two 
days. Furthermore, when the cattle arrive 
at their destination, usually the feed lot, the 
last stop before slaughter, they ignore their 
feed for four or five days. It is another ad 
ditional several weeks before they resume 
full feed again. 

Several years ago, the Schering Corpora 
tion, pharmaceutical manufacturers, began 
working on a tranquilizer that could do the 
job of settling down the restless cattle. The 
scientists at Schering wanted to find a 
calming agent that would save the weight 
lost in shipping cattle. 

In spring of 1958, Schering introduced 
Trilafon, a tranquilizer that will do the job. 
Trilafon can also be used in smaller doses 
on other pets, Dr. J. C. Siegrist, director of 
veterinary medicine at Schering, says. 

Trilafon works on the individual animal 
by suppressing its activities enough to re 
duce the reaction to environmental factors. 

Experiments with the animal tranquilizer 
show that the cattle “become like kittens.” 
Yet, they are not completely suppressed. 
They are docile, but not asleep. They no 
longer bawl and injure themselves by 
knocking against the boxcars. 

They do not run around the feed lot, but 
rather, settle down and begin feeding short- 





ly after arrival. The usual lowered resist 
ance that accompanies shipping cattle is ab 
sent. It has been known that lowered re 
sistance sometimes leads to shipping fever, 
a form of pneumonia, among cattle. 

Cattle are no longer rounded up and 
shipped into larger cities as the westerns 
on television may lead viewers to believe 


Last Round-Up Is Over 


Cattle are initially raised in the south 
west open range country, Texas, New Mex 
ico, Oklahoma. When the hot summer sun 
beats down and drives the life of the grass 
underground, the cattle are shipped to the 
greener north, Colorado, Wyoming, Ne 
braska, Montana. 

As winter approaches and the snow covers 
the grazing land, the cattle are again herded 
aboard a train for the warmer south, Flor 
ida, South Carolina. It is usually from this 
area that they leave for the feed lot. The 
cattle can be given tranquilizing injections 
before all trips except the last, the trip from 
the feed lot to the slaughter house. The 
Food and Drug Administration has sanc 
tioned the use of Trilafon for all travel ex 
cept this last trip. 

Scientists at Schering are testing Trilafon 
to establish just how long the tranquilizing 
effects linger in the animal. The housewife 
does not want a steak that will put her to 
sleep. So far, the scientists have established 
that the drug, which can be administered 
orally or intramuscularly, concentrates pri 





TRANQUILIZING A TRAVELER—This steer is about to receive a tran- 

quilizer to insure it a calm journey. Tranquilizers for animals are becoming 

a big business, saving dollars for the cattle industry and trouble for pet 
owners. 





marily in the liver of the animal. From 
there it travels to the kidneys after which 
it is excreted. 

Tests on dairy cows that were treated 
with the tranquilizer showed no traces of 
the drug in their milk. Further investiga 
tions by the laboratory are being continued. 

Results so far indicate that a substantial 
proportion of the annual $100,000,000 lost 
in cattle production can be saved with the 
use of this new tranquilizer. 

It costs the beef raiser money when his 
stock loses weight, contracts shipping fevet 
or pneumonia (from lowered 
and refuses to resume feeding after arrival. 


Costs Are Low 


Representatives of the Schering Corpora 
tion calculated the cost of individual shots 
to be one dollar per head of cattle. They 
further anticipate that use of the drug will 
save the stock raiser from six to eight dollars 
per head. 

The next big question awaiting an answer 
is that of how long the cattle must be kept 
on feed at the feed lot before slaughter. 

Allied Laboratory has had a tranquilizer, 
Thorazine, on the market for a number of 
months. It has been used primarily for 
small animals. Wyeth Laboratories pro 
duced Sparine, another animal tranquilizer. 
Jensen-Salsbury and Fort Dodge Laborato 
ries have also been manufacturing calming 
drugs for veterinarian use. 
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PALEONTOLOGY 
Large Dinosaur Leg Bone 
Presented to Smithsonian 


> THE UPPER leg bone, believed to be the 
largest dinosaur leg bone in the world, of a 
huge water-dwelling dinosaur has been pre 
sented to the Smithsonian Institution. 

It is a seven-foot, one-inch long humerus 
of a Brachiosaurus, a dinosaur that lived 
some 135,000,000 years ago in late Jurassic 
ames. 

Although it is dificult to reconstruct the 
size and appearance of the creature from a 
single bone, Dr. Peter P. Vaughn of the 
Smithsonian’s U.S. National Museum 
mates that the dinosaur may have weighed 
55 tons. With its very long neck, it could 
easily have looked over the roof of a thre« 
story building. 

The fact that the Brachiosaurus’ 
leg is longer than the hind leg and that it 
breathed through a snorkel-like nostril ar¢ 
considered evidence for its being a water 
dweller. The great weight of its body could 
probably not have been supported on land 
by even such large bones as the Brachio 


est 


front 


saurus had. 

\ complete skeleton of a Brachiosaurus 
is now in a Berlin museum. However, it is 
much smaller than the estimated size of the 
animal that was the source of the Smith 
sonian’s recent acquisition. 

D. E. Jones of Delta, Colo., who found 
leg bone in Montrose County, Colo., 
» it to the Institution. 
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Experts Divide on X-Rays 


Scientists polled in a Science Service Grand Jury 
divide along professional lines in their opinion as to the 


dangers of mass chest X-rays. 


> OPINION as to whether to abandon mass 
chest X-rays for the detection of tuberculosis 
depends upon what group of experts was 
polled in a Science Service Grand Jury 
inquiry. 

Directed at geneticists and others asso 
ciated with the National Academy of Sci 
ences genetics radiation report, the inquiry 
showed that 57° (12) answered “yes,” 9° 
(2) “no” and 34°% (7) did not vote. 

On the other hand, a poll of practicing 
roentgenologists selected at random from 
throughout the nation, answered the same 
query (“The mass program of chest X-rays 
for detection of tuberculosis should be aban 
doned”) as follows: Yes, 26% (7); No, 
67°, (18) and no answer, 7° (2). 

Upon the statement, “Use of X-ray and 
fluoroscope machines in medical and dental 
practice should be markedly reduced,” there 
was a similar division of opinion. Geneti- 
cists and other NAS experts voted: Yes, 


67°% (14); No, 9%, (2); not voting, 24°, 
(5). Roentgenologists voted: Yes, 11°, 
(3); No, 78°% (21); not voting, 119% (3). 

There was agreement that the use of 


X-ray machines for fitting of shoes should 
be outlawed, the vote being: Geneticists, 
Yes, 95% (20); No, 5% (1); Roentgenolo- 
gists, Yes, 939% (25); No, 7% (2). 

Individual opinions from the NAS ex- 
perts with regard to the mass chest X-ray 
program included: 

Chest X-rays should be used only when 
tuberculin test has been tried first, at least 
for young people. 

Use every possible precaution with respect 
to the proper focusing of the X-ray ma- 
chines and proper shielding. When that 
has been carried as far as it can be prac- 
tically, estimate gonad damage resulting and 
balance the benefit and cost of mass pro- 
gram to see whether or not it should be 
reduced. 

In localities in which proportion of cases 
of tuberculosis is very small, the program 
should be abandoned. 

Several roentgenologists also said chest 
X-rays should be restricted to areas of high 
tuberculosis incidence. 

With regard to the medical and dental 
use of X-rays, the observation was made 
that the American Radiological Society is 
engaged in a most effective and well-motiv- 
ated attempt to improve the whole situation, 

Other observations included: Every rea 
sonable precaution should be used in focus- 
ing and shielding; the doctor should pro- 
ceed on the basis of a conviction that the 
benefit exceeds the genetic costs involved; 
careless use is a far greater hazard than 
overuse; the use of X-rays by chiropractors 
and faith healers should be outlawed; rou- 
tine teeth and check-up X-rays should be 
eliminated; there should be lead-shielding 









of the gonads from scattered radiation; 
exposures should be recorded, kept readily 
available and stored both centrally and 
locally. 

An unfounded hysteria about radiation is 
sweeping the country, one roentgenologist 
declared. Another declared the entire sub- 
ject has been grossly exaggerated in the 
lay press. 

Among the recommendations of the gen- 
etics committee of the National Academy 
of Sciences in 1956 were: 

The medical use of X-rays should be re- 
duced as much as is consistent with medical 
necessity. 

Records should be kept for every indi 
vidual, showing his total accumulated life- 
time exposure to radiation. 

The average exposure of the population's 
reproductive cells to radiation above the 
natural background should be limited to 10 
roentgens from conception to age 30. 
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Books of the Week 
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For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 


For 
be 
pub’ 


Arias oF Orecon Acricutture—Richard M. 
Highsmith, Jr.—Ore. State College, 42 p., illus., 
paper, $1. Landform and climate maps, soil 
maps and others. 

Birp Srupy in A Garpen: A Book for Bird 
Watchers—E. A. R. Ennion—Penguin, 32 p., 
illus., paper, 85¢. Tells how to make territory 
map, garden profile and observation nest boxes. 
Charmingly illustrated. 

Tue Descent oF SATELLITE 1957 Beta Ont 
Luigi G. Jacchia — Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory, Special Report No. 15, 13 p., paper, 
single copies free upon request direct to pub- 
lisher, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Epicepsy: What It Is, What To Do About 
It—Tracy J. Putnam—Lippincott, 190 p., illus., 
paper, $1.25. A manual for patients, their 
families and friends, nurses and schoolteachers. 

THe EXAMINATION oF Waters AND WATER 
Suppuires (Thresh, Beale & Suckling)—Edwin 
Windle Taylor—Little, 7th ed. 841 p., illus., 
$18.50. Incorporates new standard procedures 
for water analysis and water treatment, and 
a chapter on radioactivity as it affects water 
supplies. 

Tue Foop or France—Waverley Root, intro- 
duction by Samuel Chamberlain—Knopf/, 517 
p., illus., $10. Not a book of recipes, it takes 
the reader through the provinces of France and 
engagingly tells the story of its gastronomical 
variety. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
Operations—Maurice G. Larian—Prentice-Hall, 
644 p., illus., $10.50. This undergraduate text 
emphasises the analytical training of the engi- 
neering student. 

GRANULATION AND OSCILLATIONS OF THE 
‘SoLark AtTMospHerE—Charles Whitney—Govt. 
Printing Office, Smithsonian Contributions to 
Astrophysics, Vol. 2, No. 12, 12 p., paper, 15¢. 

Guipe to TecunicaL Reports—Henry Dan 
Piper and Frank E. Davie—Rinehart, 83 p., 
paper, $1. Based on current reporting practices, 
for technical students and professional engi 
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Hay Fever AND Orner ALLERGIC DisEAsEs— 
Allergy Foundation of America, 10 ,p., paper, 
free upon request direct to publisher, 801-2nd 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL Review or CyToLocy: Vol. 
VIII—G. H. Bourne and J. F. Danielli, Eds. 
Academic, 684 p.. illus., $16. Prepared under 


the auspices of The International Society for 
Cell Biology. 
Livinc WirH Your ALLERGy—Samuel M. 


Feinberg—Lippincott, 190 p., paper, $1.25. On 
the many causes of allergy, gives ragweed pollen 
index of U. S. cities and places. 


Map or THE Moon AND Map oF THE PLANETS 

Rand McNally, 2 p. 46 x 26 inches, folded, 
paper, $1. Illustrations are based on photo- 
graphs taken at U. S. observatories. 

Nuciear Scatrertnc—K. B. Mather and 
P. Swan—Cambridge Univ. Press, 469 p., illus., 
$14.50. Describes experimental techniques and 
significant experimental results and their inter 
pretation in terms of nuclear forces and nuclear 
structure. Of interest to practical and theoretical 
physicists, 

An OCEANOGRAPHIC 
EasTERN TROPICAL PaciFic 
and Townsend Cromwell—Univ. of Calif. Press 
281 p., illus., paper, $5. Presents in graphic 
form the results of the first comprehensive sur- 
vey of this area. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 
Warren S. Wooster 


Puysics Express. Vol. I, No. 1.—Ia. B. 
Zel'dovich and others—International Physical 
Index, 40 p., diagrams, paper, 10 issues per 
year, $57.50. Comprehensive digests of current 
Russian literature dealing with physics, in Eng 
lish translation. 

THe PuystioLocGy AND PaTHOLoGy oF THE 
CEREBELLUM—Robert Stone Dow and Guiseppe 
Moruzzi—Univ. of Minn. Press, 675 p., illus.. 
$12.50. A comprehensive review of cerebellar 
physiology, relating facts derived from older 
methods of investigation to recent knowledge 
gained by electrical methods of recording ac- 
tivity in the nervous system. 

THE PRESENTATION OF TECHNICAL INFORMA- 
rion—Reginald O. Kapp—Macmillan, 147 p., 
$2.95. A writing guide, stressing the importance 
of a free-flowing and imaginative style. , 

REPORT AND ANALYSES OF SATELLITE OBSERVA- 
tions—G. F. Schilling. Ed.—Smithsonian Astro- 
physical Observatory, Special Report No. 14, 43 
p., paper, single copies free upon request direct 
to publisher, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Revisep Proposal For INVESTIGATION Of 
SeLr-Focusinc StrEAMs—Willard H. Bennett— 
Naval Res. Lab. (Office of Technical Services), 
16 p., illus., paper, 50¢. Interim Report. 


Sotip Strate Puysics, Vol. 6: Advances in 
Research and Applications—Frederick Seitz and 
David Turnbull, Eds.—Academic, 429 p., $12. 
Presents comprehensive reviews of broad topics 
along with articles describing the newest de- 
velopments of importance in this field. 


Sounp Putses—F. G. Friedlander—Cam 
bridge Univ. Press, 202 p., illus., $7.50. Mono- 
graph deals with wave front characteristics, 
geometrical acoustics, reflection and diffraction 
problems. 


Soviet STRATEGY IN THE NucLearR AGE— 
Raymond L. Garthoff-—Praeger, 283 p., $4.50. 
A thoroughly documented study of present and 
future military plans of Russian strategists, 
based on Russian source material. 

ACTIVITIES Atomic ENERGy: A 


STATE IN 


Cumulative Summary August 1954-July 1958— 





Saul J. Harris, Ed.—Atomic Ind., 4th ed.. 51 p., 
paper, $3. Lists regulatory and developmental 
state and local activities. 

Trarric Benavior: As related to Several 
Highway Design Features—Charles J. Keese 
and others—Highway Res. Bd., Bull. 170, 76 p., 
illus. paper, $1.60. Discusses expressways, two 
lane highways, shoulder use and _ highway 


bridges. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 
Government Prepares 


To Aid Sports Fishermen 


> FISHERMEN using ponds and lakes on 
military bases, Veterans’ Administration 
hospital grounds, Indian reservations, and 
national parks and forests are due for some 
help from the Federal Government. 

The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service re- 
ports that it is planning a stepped-up pro- 
gram supporting sport fishing. Assistance 
will be given to Federal installations as well 
as to state agencies requesting help. 

In a program to develop better fishing 
through the use of better management 
methods, the Service, through its Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, studies water 
weed control, proper fish stocking and 
methods of fertilization, water pollution, fish 
diseases, and maintenance or establishment 
of a good ratio of game and forage or 


“trash” fish. 
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PHARMACOLOGY 
New Drug Found Active 
Against Sandfly Parasite 


> AN EFFECTIVE fighter of a parasite 
which invades millions of people in India, 
China, Africa and the Mediterrean basin, 
has been reported. 

The new drug, which can be taken 
orally, acts against Leishmania, the proto 
zoan parasite responsible for diseases known 
as kalar-azar and oriental sore. 

The parasite is transmitted by the sandfly 
and the diseases usually are found among 
children. Oriental sore is characterized by 
ulcers and lesions of the skin. Kala-azar is 
characterized by fever, anemia, emaciation 
and eventual enlargement of the liver and 
lymph nodes. 

Currently, neostibosan is the choice of 
drug for treatment, but it is not without 
side effects. In addition, it is administered 
intravenously, while the new drug is effec- 
tive on oral administration, three investi 
gators report in Nature (Aug. 2). 

Neostibosan is an antimony compound. 
The leishmaniasis found in the Egyptian 
Sudan is resistant to antimony, however. 
Therefore, a stilbamidine is used when pos- 
sible. The new drug, when tested on ham- 
sters, was more effective than known anti- 
mony compounds. The drug, as yet un 
named, is a member of the same class of 
compounds that pamaquin, the first syn- 
thetic antimalarial drug, belongs to, E. 
Beveridge and L. G. Goodwin of the Well- 
come Laboratories of Tropical Medicine, 
London, and L. P. Walls of the Wellcome 
Research Laboratories, Beckenham, Kent, 


report. 
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Center for Research 


One of the great world centers for research, at the 
Government-supported National Institutes of Health, is a good 
place to learn of the advances being made in medicine. 


>» IT WOULD be ideal if every time a 
medical scientist accidentally knocked over 
a piece of laboratory equipment a cure for 
a disease resulted. Unfortunately, this is 
most often not the case. 

Medical research, from the laboratory to 
the doctor’s office, is a long, frustrating, 
painstaking, sometimes rewarding and 
sometimes fruitless business. At best, it is 
always hard work. 

One of the great world centers for med 
ical research is the Government-supported 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
Md. By no means the only such center here 
or abroad, NIH, as it is called, is a good 
place to meet medical researchers and have 
a quick looksee at how they work. For 
here, on this sprawling campus-like location, 
a few miles from the nation’s capital, one 
can begin to get the first insights into the 
why, the what and the how of research 
aimed at saving human lives. 

To try and get any more than a brief 
insight into medical research would be a 
Herculean task involving years of study and 
interviewing. 

Briefly, NIH is a bureau of the Public 
Health Service. It supports medical re 
search and training throughout the country 
and carries on research in its own labora 
tories. There are seven Institutes, three div 
isions and a clinical center comprising NIH. 
Programs of the Institutes, as described by 
its director, Dr. James A. Shannon, “are de- 
signed to obtain new medical knowledge in 
order to control especially the major killing 
and crippling diseases of today, such as can- 
cer, heart disease, arthritis, neurological dis- 
orders, and mental illness.” 

Dr. Shannon also has said: 

“We at. the National Institutes of Health 
appreciate our great responsibility. We ap 
proach our work with humility, but with 
confidence that we can aid materially in 
man’s conquest of disease.” 

In this respect, Dr. Shannon speaks for all 
medical researchers. 

Medical research is paradoxically similar 
to the human body it is striving to make 
well and keep well and, at the same time, 
similar to the diseases that hinder it in its 
progress to do these things. 

It is similar to the human body because 
to function properly medical research is 
now dependent on many parts and many 
persons. A study on some aspect of the 
heart might mean the interdependence of 
a biochemist, a medical doctor, a radiolo- 
gist, a biophysicist and several more pro- 
fessional and technical researchers. 

It is similar to the diseases it combats 
because medical research today takes many 
forms, changes its form from time to time 
as an illness will change from patient to 
patient. The research can be on one seem- 


ingly complicated basic problem, whose 
solution will not fit into a notch of medi- 
cine’s progress for ten or 15 years. On the 
other hand, it may be a dramatic find that 
will spell relief to thousands overnight. 

The words basic and applied have little 
meaning to the medical scientist. Rather, 
the research is more like a circle than two 
parallel lines. It is not unusual for a patient 
to provide the scientist with the means for 
his first experiments that will result in a 
preliminary treatment for the patient. Then, 
the following results will end up back in 
the laboratory and undergo more tests. Then 
back to the hospital and so on. It is a spiral- 
ing staircase at whose top rest palliatives, 
cures and longer life. 

The stairs for the spiral staircase are more 
often than not the work of medical scien- 
tists of the past. Scientists at NIH say that 
most major discoveries have their roots deep 
in the wellspring of all research. To build 
in medicine, a scientist cannot ignore the 
work of his predecessors. 

The scientists themselves are little differ- 
ent from most human beings. They drive 
sports cars, play golf, enjoy baseball and tele- 
vision and worry about the rent, their chil- 
dren’s education and the world situation. 
At work, they drink coffee out of beakers 
and spend a good part of their lunch hour 
in the laboratory exchanging ideas while 
munching on a pail-box sandwich. 

Some are elderly, having devoted upwards 
of 20 and 30 years to one aspect of one 
problem on one disease. Some are young, 
starting out to unravel the mysteries of 
death. All are dedicated and although there 
are few tangible rewards, such as the Nobel 
Prize or the Lasker Award, a medical sci- 
entist is not too unlike the combat infan- 
tryman—each a hero. By the same token, 
many of these scientists could be making 
more money in either private practice or 
industry. 

These scientists and their work are not 
unique. They can be found throughout the 
United States. Their counterparts might 
live in your town and work at a college or 
hospital there. An important part of NIH 
program takes this into account. It is the 
extracurricular grant and training program 
that stretches clear across the continent. Al- 
most two-thirds of the money NIH spends 
in any given year is for this operation. 

Specifically, the disbursements consist of 
grants to support research projects, fellow- 
ship awards to develop research talent, train- 
eeship awards to provide special clinical 
training, grants to promote control of dis- 
ease, and grants to assist in improved 
teaching or training in certain medical areas. 

This is the first in a series of reports on 
research at the National Institutes of Health. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BAND of radiation 
enveloping the earth, discovered by instru 
ments carried in the satellites Explorers 
I and III, probably consists of electrons. 

The puzzling radiation could also include 
protons, the nuclei of hydrogen atoms, and 
other atomic fragments with some of. their 
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Special Offer Saves 27%: Complete Set of 9 Items — Only $6.75 





ORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR THE HOME LAB 


Learn to think chemically . . . Mauve, the first aniline dye, was 
discovered one hundred years ago by a young chemist who fol- 
lowed where his curiosity led him. You can make this and other 
beautiful dyes, interesting plastics, fundamental chemicals, by 
following these clear directions ...a handy book, written by 
Burton L. Hawk, which not only tells you how to make individual 
chemical products, but gives you general methods and shows you 
how to apply them to new problems. Edited by Helen M. Davis. 


Postpaid $2.00 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS YOU CAN MAKE 


How teen-age scientists have designed and built astronomical in- 
struments, spectroscopes, Tesla coils, oscilloscopes, cloud chambers, 
atom counters, Van de Graaff generators, electronic computers, 
stroboscopes, and demonstrated chromatography, 
photomicrography and mathematical constructions. Illustrations 
show the completed instruments. References guide the reader to 
research in the fields opened by use of these instruments. Fully 
Edited by Helen M. Davis. 


Postpaid $2.00 


ultrasonics, 


indexed, cloth bound. 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS 


Their properties, sources, most important isotopes, characteristic 
compounds, places in the periodic table and histories of their dis- 
coveries, including announcements. Up-to-date, revision includes 
element 102. Fully indexed, paper bound. Invaluable for refer- 
ence. By Helen M. Davis with revisions by Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg. 
Will be available for mailing October 1. Postpaid 10 copies for $5.00. 


Each 55c 
SCIENCE EXHIBITS 


Science Exhibits tells you how to select your material, how to plan 
its presentation, how to display, to label and to light it, how to 
describe the work you have done, how to tell about it so that 
those who think science is “too difficult” will understand and 
Fully indexed, cloth bound. Edited by 


Postpaid $2.00 


share your enthusiasm. 
Helen M. Davis. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH CHEMISTRY 


For those who wish to start experiments in chemistry, this is a 
guide and laboratory manual which includes, as well, detailed ex- 
planations of reactions and processes for advanced students. More 
than 125 experiments. Special sections on sympathetic inks, spec- 
tacular reactions, spontaneous combustion, blow pipe analysis and 
metallurgy. By Burton L. Hawk. Fully indexed, clothbound. 
Postpaid $2.00 


THOUSANDS OF SCIENCE PROJECTS 


Are you looking for something to do in science? Do you need 
inspiration for a science exhibit? Do you want a suggestion for 
a project report? Every student can find answers to these questions 
in this 48-page, illustrated booklet listing classified titles of exhibits 
shown at science fairs and/or produced as projects for the annual 
Science Talent Search. 

Postpaid 10 copies for $1.00. Each 25c¢ 


HOW TO GET INTO SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


A leaflet published by Science Service to inspire and inform students 
interested in scientific careers . . . tips for the high school student, 
necessary prerequisites, How to do a Science Project, career pos- 
sibilities. Postpaid 100 copies for $3.00. Each 10c 


LAWS OF MATTER UP-TO-DATE 


A new edition of the list of fundamental laws of physics which 
have been changed as the result of new discoveries of the atomic 
age. By Helen M. Davis. 

Postpaid 100 copies for $3.00. Each 10¢ 


PERIODIC TABLE OF ELEMENTS 


Both the Mendeleyev and Bohr arrangements. An up-to-date 
chart of the chemical elements by groups and series with spaces 
for new elements through the hypothetical No. 118, which can be 
filled in as they are announced. By Helen M. Davis. 

Postpaid 10 copies for $1.00. Each Q5¢ 
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* New Machines and Gadgets ° 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 948. 


@& WASHER-DRYER TOY for the little 
miss actually washes and spin dries. It has 
a selector switch, automatic timer and on- 
off light. A topside window allows the 
action to be watched. The toy is 7%, inches 
wide, 7 inches deep and 10 inches high. 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 


& GLASS MARKER combines a titanium 
marking stylus in an anodized-aluminum 
holder. Glass, quartz and ceramics can be 
marked with a layer of titanium that is 
described as not weakening the surface of 
the material. The titanium is impervious 
to solvents, heat, steam, and almost all 
laboratory and industrial processes. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 


 SHATTERPROOF MIRRORS are made 
from plastic. They are described as resil- 
tent, lightweight, scratch resistant; they do 
not become brittle in cold weather. The 
plastic can be machined by almost any 
method used on metals. It is available in 
flat sheets of standard sizes up to 48 by 
60 inches and in varying thicknesses. 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 


4 ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, complete 
with leaves and stems, are molded from 
polyethylene plastic. The flowers and their 
parts can be turned or bent in any way 


desired. Carnations, roses, jonquils, daisies, 
tulips, and even ferns, shown in the photo- 
graph, are available in different colors and 
sizes. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 


{.BLACK-WALNUT CRACKER _ tre- 
sembles a vise with a crank handle. The 
nut is held between the thumb and the 


To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special reouest each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


forefinger of one hand, as the other turns 
a cranking screw. A cup at the screws’ head 
cracks the nut. Interchangeable cracking 
cups make it possible to crack pecans, hick- 
ories and other nuts. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 


fi MAGNETIC TICKTACKTOE is a 
pocket-size game. A three and one-half by 
six-inch magnetic board holds 10 red and 
yellow magnetic buttons. The buttons may 
also be used to attach messages, notices, etc. 
to bulletin board, stove, dashboard, or other 


plac es. 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 


{ CHARCOAL IGNITER does not use 
liquid fuels. It has a fire ring supported 
by a gold-anodized aluminum tube that 1s 
placed over charcoal and covered with more 
charcoal. The igniter is plugged into an 
electrical outlet and heats enough to fire 


the charcoal. 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 


fo MAGNETIC NAIL HOLDER helps 
avoid smashed fingers. It also permits 
hammering in tight spaces and out-of-the- 
way spots. A nail or tack is inserted be 
tween magnetized prongs. The tool can 
also be used to pick up loose pins, staples 
and paper clips. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 


W@& Nature Ramblings 


By HORACE LOFTIN 


> WEEK IN and week out, the year 
round, the same 30 miles of road had to 
be driven. 

There was scrub oak, young pine stanus, 
a few poor farms, and a bit of salt water 
marsh along the way, but this provided 
little of interest after a while. The drive 
was boring, 30 miles to be driven at 65 
miles per hour. 

This was the way it started out. Later 
this stretch of road and the weekly drive 
became a source of excitement. 

The change occurred when the driver 
began to notice the birds on the telephone 
wires and shoulders of the road. At first 
he simply noted how many different kinds 
of birds he saw in one trip: 14 different 
species the first count, then 13, then 17, 
with some different kinds popping up each 
day. 

At this 
aroused, 

He began to keep simple records each 
trip of what species he saw and how many 


point, his curiosity became 


Roadside Adventure 


of each. As the seasons changed, he began 
to note the rise or fall in abundance of 
certain birds, their sudden arrival or their 
straggling departure. 

At the end of 12 months of these road- 
side observations, the driver had recorded 
60 different species of birds along this strip 
of road. 

Some of the birds he saw were relatively 
rare or spectacular: a flock of 500 white 
ibises, a Mississippi kite, a bald eagle and 
a wild turkey. But equally interesting were 
the lessons he learned about which birds 


were summer or winter residents and 
which stayed there all year around. 

He saw his first belted kingfisher perched 
over its private fishing pool on Aug. 20 
and the last on March 11. Likewise, three 
wintering robins first appeared on Dec. 12 
on this Florida roadside. A peak of 103 
robins occurred on Jan. 24, with the last 
one seen on March 14. 

Up from their tropical winter homes 
were the eastern kingbirds, which he first 
saw on April 3. These cocky birds ruled the 
telephone wires until the last one was seen 
on Sept. 9. 

The driver found not only birds now, 
but from time to time a raccoon at the edge 
of the marsh, a fox squirrel in the scrub 
oaks, or a bull snake slithering off the 
highway. 

Each of these drives, week in, week out, 
the year round, had become an eagerly an- 
ticipated field trip. There was no more 
boredom. And the 30 miles, now driven 
at 45 miles per hour, seemed to slip by 
many times faster than at the old breakneck 
velocity. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1958 





